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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS the deliberations of Parliament, 


in England and in Ireland, are 
at this preſent period employed on 
objects, which partly conſtitute the 
ſubjects of thoſe obſervations, the 
Author, ſacrificing all private con- 
ſiderations to public utility, ſubmits 
his thoughts to the People, without 
that method and arrangement which 
muſt occaſion delay. His firſt ob- 
je& is the good of the Empire. 
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[JRITAIN is arrived at a crifis, whence ſhe 
muſt experience a deſtiny of exaltation or 
abaſement. | 
While we are reaſoning on thoſe future 
events, we ſhall call in the aid of paſt and the gui- 
dance of preſent times. And while we are con- 
ſulting for Britain, our views ſhall be extended 
over the Univerſe. , | 
We mean not to collect the principles of 


| political life merely within the heart of the 


Empire, but to diffuſe them over its moſt diſtant 
members. For to prove ſerviceable to mankind, 
is a condition of our nature, which -is coeval 
with our birth, and terminates but with our 
exiſtence. It is a national duty. It is an univerſal 
debt. It is a Godlike occupation, in which the 
Divinity hath inſtructed us. 

The decline of National importance, whatever 
be the cauſe, is always accompanied with ination. 
But to animate it with a ſpirit of induſtry, is to 
rouſe it to its ſalvation. For not only the laffitude 
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of long decay, or the conſternation of ſudden 
abaſement, may be thus removed, but its former 
greatneſs and elevation be regained. As induſtry 
is the ſupport of trade, trade and commerce are 
the ſpring to induſtry. 

The importance of commerce is eſtabliſhed by 
its effects. From the paſt times of Phœnicia to 
the preſent days of Holland, the Riſe and Fall of 
Nations have depended on its increaſe and decline. 
Antwerp and Piſa are proofs in the intermediate 
period. But without exploring the deep receſſes 
of antiquity, or tracing the progreſs of diſtant 
countries, we need only furvey the languid ſtate 
of Britain previous to the reign of Edward the 
Third, and then view that ſplendor, opulence and 
power, to which ſhe had been exalted by com- 
merce, on the death of Queen Elizabeth. A 
woman, whoſe capacious and enthufiaſtic ſoul in- 
ſpired the body of the Nation, moving it to wiſe 
and exalted undertakings. 

From the time of William the Conqueror, to 
the happy period of Elizabeth's acceffion, the ſtate 
of commerce may be called low*and contracted. 
During her time, the ſpirit of adventure made 
many diſcoveries. Theſe opened a wide range for 
genius and enterprize, and rewarded induſtry with 
rich returns. Then it was too, that the wiſdom 
of Government kept alive, by a generous ſupport, 
an ardor, that was kindled in the minds of men. 
The conſequence was unrivalled greatneſs. 
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To trade, alſo, did France ſtand indebted for 
that exorbitant power, with which Lewis the 
Fourteenth threatened the liberties of Europe. 

The firſt general principle of trade is probity. 
It forms the foundation of a laſting union. If this 
be invaded, it breaks off commerce between the 
parties; and the habits of injuſtice, having 
corrupted their principles, incapacitate them for 
the future purſuits of honeſt traffic. Where 
there cannot be a mutual confidence, there is an 
end to trade. 

When we confider the trade of Britain, we 
ſhould wiſh to ſee her rather a compact than an 
extended Empire ; populous and powerful within ; 
and with a navy well maintained and ready for 
action without, For a wife Government not only 
watches the inclinations of its own ſubjects, con- 
ſults the genius of other Nations, and hearkens to 
the times ; obſerving the biaſs of men, and ſeaſon 
of things ; but that counſellor, whoſe voice ſpeaks 
aloud to all, ſhould be its guide. By our relative 
fituation on the globe, Nature points out the line 
of commerce, and the mode of ſafety, She declares, 
ce fixed in a watery element, Britain, your wealth 
and your preſervation is a navy,” Like the lance 
of Telephus, which could kill or cure, it pro- 
longs our exiſtence, while it deſtroys gur ene- 
mies. 

The ſea courts us to commerce; ſhe protects us 
by her waters. Her deep conſtitutes aur aggran- 

dizement, 
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dizement, our ſubſiſtence, and our ſafety, The 
winds are our aſſiſtants; the waters our friend; 
and the earth our benefactor. All the elements, 
that aroſe from chaos to be a bleſſing or a curſe to 
man, contribute to the ſuccour and the ſupport of 
Britain. 

Providence hath endowed us with ſtores for 
commerce, proviſions for life, and remedies for 
diſeaſe. .Numerous and falutary are the plants 
produced by our ſoil ; whoſe efficacy is unheeded, 
and unknown, except by the vulgar and ignorant 
part of ſociety. Nay, the illiberal habit of pro- 
feſſion too, is not only to involve ſcience in myſte- 
Tious ſecrecy, but to refine knowledge into the 
depths of barbarous obſcurity, inſtead of fimplify- 
ing and diſcloſing it to mankind. 

As, among their cardinal objects, commercial 
Nations rank wealth and population firſt, Britain 
ſhould confider, that ſhips bring in men and money, 
advancing population, and increafing circulation. 
Whereas fortified walls require men and money, 
waſte both, and conſume proviſions ; yet the latter 
is the abſurd ſyſtem of the day. 

But without the protection of a navy we cannot 
hope for trade. Our commerce and our navy alſo 
are ſo naturally allied, that we cannot have a navy 
without trade. We therefore ſhould dire& the 
purſuits of the one to the advantage of the other. 
We ſhould maintain that commerce which affords 
the — ſupport to our navy. It might be 
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added that, we ſhould prefer a trade with thoſe 


countries that ſtrengthen our navy, not weaken it 
by the deſtruction of our ſailors. The Eaſtern 
commerce is attended with a greater loſs of men 
to Britain, than to any other European Nation. 
And thoſe, who do return, are, from their exceſſive 
wealth, devoted to ſcenes of luxury and diſſipa- 
tion, or are, from the heat of climate, ſo enervated 
as to be rendered incapable of active or laborious 
employments. Induſtry therefore is wounded on 
every fide, through the loſs, the haſty aggran- 
dizement, or the decay of her ſons. A zealous 
advocate would proceed farther and ſay that, a 
trade, which tends more to the improvement of 
our own manufactures, than to bring in tides of 
ill-gotten wealth, claims our preference. But to 
counterbalance all thoſe points, a ſatisfactory mode 
will be ſubmitted hereafter. 

The navy of Britain is like a lofty mountain, 
whence man may command the earth, and which, 
while it riſes in ſuperior majeſty, renders its ſur- 
rounding plains productive. If therefore our views 
are directed to the ſupport of this navy, which is 
the ſupport of commerce, we ſhould never loſe fight 
of our fiſherics. 

Let how exceſſive was the folly, how weak and 
extraordinary the bigotry of Charles the Firſt, 
Under the diſguiſe of ſupplying an Engliſh convent 
in. France, during the time of Lent, the French 
impoſed on the credulous Monarch, and ohtained 
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a permiſſion to fiſh on the banks of Newfound- 
land. 


The late proviſional mieten contain the following 
particular: The American fiſhermen ſhall have 
liberty to dry, and cure fiſh in any of the unſettled 
bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Mag- 
dalene Iflands, and Labradore, ſo long as the ſame 
ſhall remain unſettled.” It is impoſſible to ac- 
compliſh every wiſh ; and it would be preſumption 
to cenſure conceſſions, without confidering the 
obje& to be gained. by them, and a multitude of 
concomitant circumſtances. 
The Swediſh Nation, conſcious of the im- 
portance of a fiſhery, bent all their thoughts 
toward that of Herrings, the moment they ac- 
quired a ſkill in navigation. And this not only 
promoted their experience and improvement in 
naval affairs, but it became a mine of commer- 
cial wealth. In 1740, their fiſheries commenced, 
and in 1770, their annual produce was eſtimated 
at 175, 00 I. Holland exhibits a teverſe. Loaded 
by taxes, her fiſheries decline, and her navi- 
gation ſuffers, The Northern coaſts of Ireland 
abound with fiſh, and invite us to this ſource of 
naval ſtrength, and treaſure, Here Nature opens 
one hand more liberally, as ſoon as we are deprived 
of the bounty of another, by a competition in 
America. But this competition is more than com- 
penſated, by the erection of this new empire. This 
revolution was an effect, which every man muſt 
5 have 
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have foreſeen from an union of both natural and 
moral cauſes. 5 


That Britain ſhould govern e whoſe 90. 
timents and diſpoſitions rendered her averſe from 
ſubjection, would be the weak to bind the ſtrong 
in oppoſition to their will, and the great to become 
ſubordinate to the little. For when America was 
dependent on Britain, the principal object became 
a cypher in a view of the Empire. 

Every power is weakened by an extent of 
poſſeſſions, and by their remote diſtance from 
each other. To curb the inſolence of an enemy, 
ſtrength ſhould be collected; if it be extended, 
weakneſs affords openings for aſſault every 
where, and ſufficient force to repel it is no where. 
Britain and her territories were as a tree, whoſe 
far extended and unwieldy branches exhibit, ſepa- 
rately, a magnitude ſuperior to that of the trunk. 
Hence they draw their nutriment, and fap their 
ſupporter, without an adequate return of fruit. 
The mode of preſervation is, to lop off thoſe huge 
branches, and to facrifice that idle ſhew of majeſty 
to real good. | 

The empire of Britain, by its great extent, af- 
forded objects for ambitious glory, or avaricious 
conqueſt ; and expoſed the poſſeſſors to conſtant 
war. Extenfive conqueſts are ſurely the curſe of 
ſlaughter, not the bleſſing of victory. In the mo- 
ment of ſtrength, and ſpirit, we feel ourſelves 
equal to undertakings of weight and magnitude. 

But 


121 
But the ſpirit and the ſtrength of Samſon periſhed 
in the accompliſhment of his efforts. 

Subject therefore to all the approaches of war 
by an extent of Empire, Britain cannot defire what 
muſt be the ſource of broils and eternal animoſity. 
She is a power to be ſupported by trade; and trade 
and induſtry are the children of peace. Commerce 
3s no longer guided by chance; it is ſought with 
avidity ; and its arrangements are formed with 
wiſdom. It is adopted by great Empires in their 
ſyſtems of government. And as Nations, in their 
collective ſtate, are not touched by the finer feel- 
ings, or rouſed by the ſtrong and revengeful paſ- 
fions of human nature, but always hearken to thoſe 
dictates of ſound policy, which proclaim aloud 
the good of the ſubject, Britain may not deplore 
the diſmemberment of the American States ; for 
they muſt court Britiſh connections for their own 
commercial advantages. 

And here let the moſt rigid ſupport of our navi- 
gation laws be urged. This will multiply our 
naval artificers at home; it will increaſe the num- 
ber of our ſailors abroad; and it will thereby 
counteract the loſs, which we might ſuſtain in the 
laſt particular, by the ſeparation of the States 
from the Empire. If the ſyſtems of Britain be 
formed by ſound policy, her diſunion from Ame- 
rica can be converted into a ſource of numberleſs 
benefits, Her marine power can be exalted ; her 

commercial 
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commercial intereſts be augmented; and her blood 
and treaſure be ſaved. The whole current of 
Weſt-India commerce will be turned to her enrich- 
ment, and not be diminiſhed by flowing through 
the American States. Allied only by a commercial 
connexion, we ſhall be no longer exhauſted by 
their civil eſtabliſhment and protection. The civil 
eſtabliſhment amounted annually to 370,000 l. And 
enormous, indeed, were thoſe debts, incurred by 
Britain in the protection of thoſe diftant territories, 
and in the maintenance of a monopoly in their pro- 
ductions. Thus too will a ſupineneſs be baniſhed, 
which, in ſome meaſure, invaded the artiſans of 
Britain, And induſtry and genius will flouriſh on 
emulation. It is the ardor of emulation, which 
kindles up the flame of genius in rival nations. 
While an excluſion of other people from any pur- 
ſuit, begets a ſecurity in the one who poſſeſſes the 
monopoly, and brings on a ſhameful ſtupidity and 
ſtagnation in the minds and bodies of both. Our 
induſtry, therefore, will be rouſed at home, as it 
will undoubtedly retain to us the treaſures of 
America,while the revolution hath diſburthened us 
of its expences. 

This revolution was originally founded, on the 
interdiction of trade, between the Britiſh provinces 
and other empires. This was the hinge on which 
it hung. But when taxation arrived, and demanded 
admittance, war and anarchy flew our. 
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Britain would have forced, by 4 compulfive 
power, what generoſity, even without perſuaſion, 
muſt have paid as a juſt debt, on a proper demand. 
Freed from formidable adverſaries, enabled by the 
liberality of Britain to cultivate deſert tracts, im- 
proved in all her productions by the encouragement 
of the mother country, America owed much to 
ſuch a parent, ſuch a deliverer, and ſuch a preſerver. 
Weelevated her to power by our blood and treaſure, 
and in our attempts to depreſs her, we have ex- 
hauſted both. Her origin, from nothing into 
ſomething, and her exaltation, from ſomething 
into greatneſs, have been at our expence. But let 

us conſider the reſult of this expence. 

In the year 1766, the calcutation of American 
conſumption amounted te 4,725,0001. annually. 
Our debts were accumulated in her ſervice to the 
ſum of 145,687,5001. which paid an annual in- 
tereſt of 4,881,5151. 35. 9 d. So that the intereſt 
of the debt exceeded the whole conſumption yearly 
156,5151. 38. 9d. Now we are freed from the 
poſſibility of multiplying our debts, in fimilar 
ſervices, and we have every * certainty of com- 


manding three fourths of the American commerce. 


Surely our laſt ſtate, therefore, is ſuperior to our 
firſt, Detached too, from America, and diſen- 
gaged, from that centre, around which all our 


movements were limited, we can purſue our in- 


tereſts, 


* Vide Sheffield on Commerce, 6th edition. Appendix, | 
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tcreſts, and puniſh our enemies in other quarters 
of the globe. Our former attention to America 
ſuffered the jealouſy of our foes to obſcure our 
ſucceſſes elſewhere. Our treaſury freed from the 
load of American incumbrances, our arms unoc- 
cupied by ſtruggles within or jealouſy without, 
all the efforts of Britain can be directed to one 
point. Let France, let Spain, let Holland hearken 
to this! But hear farther, you unwiſe Nations! 
your envy of Britain hath not only looſened her 
rage againſt you, but the very Power, ſupported 
by your treachery, will become the inſtrument of 
your own puniſhment. Your territories and your 
trade are divided from theirs by the hand of power, 
though cloſely allied by the order of nature. But 
it is the part of power to oppoſe power; and it 
is the part of liberty, to humble the cruel inſo- 
lence of arbitrary ſway, and to aboliſh tyranny. 
The States of America will be prompted, by am- 
bition as ſtrongly as by principle, and will be in- 
vited by man, as they are enabled by nature, to 
free the neighbouring poſſeſſions of abſolute 
Monarchs from the yoke. Ignorance and ſlavery 
are mutually cauſe and effect. With the one the 
other paſſes away. Thoſe colonies therefore, 
rouſed by the example, and aided by the arms of 
the American States, will themſelves tear off their 
bonds. Or as the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction ever in- 
ſpires a deſire for change, and as ſlaves care not 
who is their maſter, they will exult at, and facili- 

| rate 
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tate the meaſures of ambition. The banners of 
conquerors will ſeem to them ſtandards of free- 
dom, around which they will flock ; for when 
liberty interferes, ſlaves hope to become men. The 
ſeverity of maſters, and the rigor of unjuſt autho- 
rity, ariſe on their remembrance, while their minds 
are filled with reflections on general freedom, and 
impartial laws. Reaſon and revenge prompt them 
to a ſubverſion of their ſtate ; and while ſlavery 
kindles into enthufiaſm, and through a hope of 
ſocial equality admits ſuccour, it receives ſucceſs. 
Far ſeparated too from you, the thunderbolt will 
fall, and the voice of it be not heard. 

_ Rivals of Britain! you meant to oppreſs her! 
But you have diſengaged that arm, which was 
occupied in the protection of America; you have 
raiſed up a more formidable foe in her room; and 
you have ſet her treaſures, and her ſtrength, at 
liberty to wreak vengeance on you, for paſt, or 
future inſults, and injuries. 

By the ſame jealouſy hath her trade been bene- 
fited. A trade that, while it increaſes the internal 
riches of the nation, will promote and improve 
population ; that, while its returns animate the 
ſpirit of commerce, will be a nurſe, to train up 
growing ſuccours for our navy. How eminently 
ſuperior is it in its ſyſtem to that commerce, whoſe 
principles are fraud and cunning. When virtue 
and honor are facrificed for the acquifition of 
wealth, in order to ſupport prodigality, or to indulge 

in 
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in diſſipation. When ſoldiers become merchants, 
relinquiſhing the principles of war for ſyſtems of 
cruelty and avarice. When the honor of their 
profeſſion is humbled by thoſe who ſhould maintain 
it, and all its glory is bartered for gold. Through 
the medium of this commerce, does luxury breathe 
its baneful influence on us. Like whirlwinds that 
rifle one place, and raiſe heaps in another, fortunes 
are as quickly collected in the Eaſt, and as quickly 
diffipated in Europe. Thoſe imported plunderers 
corrupt us with luxury and cruelty. Example ab- 
ſorbs the rich within licentiouſneſs, and encourages 
the deſperate to rapaciouſneſs. For, there is the 
reſort of the deſperate, and the unprincipled part 
of mankind ; who, having accumulated treaſure, 
and ſtanding indebted to their vices for their ac- 
quiſitions, return, as avenging peſtilences ſent to 
blaſt the nation, that protects them in their fins, 
But what is their money, what are their diamonds ? 
Was there no drop of blood ſhed to dim their 
luſtre ? Was there no act of injuſtice uſed to render 
thoſe loads of money oppreffive ? During all this 
rich diſplay to the view, is there no ſecret poiſon 
within ? It were well, if they partook not of the 
quality of other productions of that zone, whence 
they come ! Money is not wealth to Britain ; it is 
but the fign of that reality which is conſtituted by 
agriculture and manufactures; and in a commer- 


cial Nation, this ſign, without the reality, is 2 


But 


ſymptom of death. 
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But how ſtands the ſtatement of this commerce, 
with reference to military and marine advantages ? 
We mention not the immorality, imbibed by the 
lower orders from the depraved examples of their 
ſuperiors : but we lament, that the flower of the 
youths of Britain is conſumed z that they return 
oppreſſed with all the imbecility of premature old 
age ; or that the Eaſt is their grave, 

But though avarice, venality, and corruption, 
increaſe with riches, they may be counterpoiſed. 
Though population ſuffers in the purſuit of this 
trade, there are only proper and wiſe regulations 
wanted at home, and abroad, to render this com- 
merce more than adequate to our lofles. The 
times have rung with the terms, Injuſtice and 
Ariftocracy, which have been applied to ſome late 
propoſitions, in reſpect to the Eaſt. Both ſounds 
are equally diſreſpectful and odious. But the 
voice of clamour is not always excited by truth. 
Unconnected with any party, and unheated by any 
other zeal than that which we feel for the Nation, 
we ſhall ſpeak with reſpect, but without fear. 

Our Eaſt-India Company, in their infancy, 
when diſappointed and unſupported, through the 
weakneſs of James the Firſt, eſtabliſhed, by their 
own activity and wiſdom, various ſettlements, 
Conſcious of private emolument, which branched 
out into public advantage, that intereſted the Na- 
tion, they erected forts, and founded colonies. 
Java, Poleron, Amboyna, and Banda, were turned 
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into a current of public wealth at their private 
expence; and the monopolizing and tenacious 
Dutch, who had driven the Portugueſe from the 
ſpice iſlands, were compelled to ſhare this traffic 
with Britain. It is true, that Portugal arrived at 
an important height in commerce, before her 
chartered companies were eſtabliſhed : but ſhe has 
not ſuffered moſt from this abſurd ſyſtem. Would 
it be prudent therefore, by a violation of chatters, 
to lay the foundation of an Ariſtocracy on the 
ruins of our Eaſt-India Company ? An Ariſtocracy 
is a dangerous engine in any government ; but 
when it is inveſted with power as the guardian of 
commerce, and is appointed by the Monarch, or 
by the authority of Parliament, it becomes a double- 

headed monſter. 
The ſpring ot commerce is gain, and its maxim 
ſhould be ceconomy. But if the guardians of 
commerce have not an intereſt in its gain, they will 
not enforce the principles of com. The 
Intereſt of the DireQors grows with the intereſt of 
the commerce, and periſhes with its decay. The 
intereſt of the Ariſtocracy is, but to receive the 
wages, perhaps, of corruption, after having per- 
formed the part of a tool, in infringing on the 
rights and power of the company, without any 
regard to the impròvement of commerce. Inſtead 
of merchants, who are in habits of bufineſs and 
induſtry, an Ariſtocracy, who are ignorant of the 
principles and the practices of trade, whoſe ſyſtem 
of 
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of life is diffipation and political fraud, commit 
their affairs to a ſecretary at home, and rapacious 
governors abroad. The governor is neither juſt 
nor economical ; but he is befriended by power; 
therefore is the ſecretary blind. 

No man ſhould poſſeſs a directing power over 
this commerce, except him, whoſe labours would 
be rouſed, by motives mutually advantageous to 
himſelf and the trade; whoſe exertions would be 
rewarded by his gain ; and whoſe intereſt therefore 
transfuſe his ſpirit of activity and ceconomy 
throughout all the inferior departments. Let the 
Directors be the executive power of this commer- 
cial eſtabliſhment ; let the Parliament be its legiſla- 
ture. In mechanics one wheel facilitates the opera- 


tions of the whole ſyſtem. Let the Legiſlature be 


that wheel to the Directors. And, as the moving 
force ſhould be proportioned to the diſtance of the 
reſiſting power from the centre, a wiſe and 
numerous body will be a ftrong acquifition toward 
the government of the Eaſt. Often from a ſcarcity 
of hands, and ſometimes for want of a pilot, have 
many ſhips periſhed. | | 

The Legiſlature is the heart of this nation. Its 


found and wholeſome laws diffuſe vigor through- 


out the whole empire ; or they return corrupted, 
and deſtructive to that ſource, whence they firſt 

originated. 
Wiſe and rigid laws, therefore, ſhould be inſti- 
tuted to bind up the hands of the commercial 
Republic 
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Republic from fraud and rapine, and their execu- 
tion ſhould be watched with a vigilant eye. Thus 
will there be many guardians, inſtead of a few, if 
free inſpection into tranſactions be permitted to all. 
They will ſtrongly oppoſe the ſpirit for territorial 
conqueſt ; wiſely confidering the number of ſol- 
diers and conſequent expence, that await the pre- 
ſervation of extended dominion. What redoubled 
numbers muſt be raiſed in this country; muſt be 
tranſported ; muſt be maintained, to replace the 
ravages of the grave, which is ſwallowing every 
freſh ſupply, within its rapacious jaws. If we ob- 
ſerve the influence too, of diſtant poſſeſſions on 
this country, we ſhall agree that, abſolute Monar- 
chies are better calculated for remote and extended 
conqueſts, than free States. For in thoſe monar- 
chies, one will governs, and faction dares not to 
impeach it. In free States, diſtant governments 
are the ground of numberleſs accuſations, and 
ſupply with food the rage of party at home. 
Parties are like thoſe bodies of vapors that, ſerve 
as conductors to electric fire, which, arifing from 
earth, ſeems to inflame the heavens, but enlightens 
mankind. 

But let us ſurvey an abſolute Monarchy. What 
effect have her conqueſts, in the new world, had 
on Spain? How extended, how multiplied her 
territories! yet how weak, and how defenceleſs ! 
Where a ſanguinary ſyſtem hath depopulated 
regions, and where, inſtead of awaiting the honeſt 
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returns of trade, ſhe has raviſhed, with lawleſs 
hands, treaſures that, render her rich, luxurious, 
ſervile, and ſupine at home. Spain diſcovered A- 
merica when, as in the ſtrength of noon-tide vigor, 
ſhe was exalted above Europe, and her glory be- 
came a terror to its nations. But, ſince that period, 
ſhe hath ſunk into indolent obſcurity. And while 
ſhe lies, growling over and guarding that, which 
the cannot herſelf conſume, her own ruin is 
inevitable. Far, far be from Britain the fyſtems 
of Spain, as to the acquiſition or application of 
Empire, and of wealth. That Mammon in reli- 
gion is a Mammon in politics; it is as deſtructive 
to nations during time, as it 1s to individuals 
during eternity. Moral principle is facrificed to it ; 
without which there can be no government. 
Luxury is raiſed up, induſtry is beat down, and 
all the active powers of ſoul and body are debili- 
tated, if not deſtroyed, by this Dzmon to mankind 
in a perſonal, or in a ſocial, view. 
But let us recur to facts, in order to eſtabliſh 
this general reaſoning, on the detriment of wealth 
ro ſociety. That it begets idleneſs is apparent; 
for in this Kingdom, the manufacture of cloth is 
departing from the South to the North ; as it were 
in conſonance with the progreſs of all the arts, in 

| reſpect to Europe. Yorkſhire boaſts now, not only 
its coarſe cloths, but is becoming famous for 
thoſe of a finer texture : while in the Southern 


provinces 
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provinces the manufacture is decaying. A reci- 
procation, of labor and recompence, is the main 
ſpring to induſtry, among men. But the recom- 
pence ſhould be moderate; as it ſhould not be 
ſcanty, neither ſhould it be laviſh. For if the 
labor of one day procure maintenance for ſeven, 
induſtry is at a ſtand for five. The labor of a 
ſecond day will purchaſe the indulgence of riot 
and debauch ; whereas, if the labor of fix days 
but ſupply a ſupport for ſeven days, how much 
more bufineſs will be executed for the Nation. 
Add alſo to the progreſs made in arts, during con- 


tinued operations, that, in order to increaſe the 


felicity of families, fathers will promote induſtry 
among their almoſt infant children. The wages 
of the Dutch artiſans are low : and hence are all 
ages employed to obtain, or to contribute toward 
their own ſubſiſtence. High wages in trade, are 
as pernicious, as payments in advance in com- 

merce. y 
The iſland of Trinidad produced cocoa of the 
firſt perfection. Eager to obtain it, the Spaniſh 
merchants endeavoured to anticipgte each other 
by paying in advance for it : but the proprietors, 
being in poſſeſſion of ſo much money which, could 
be repaid but by unuſual induſtry, dreaded the 
toil, and gave over all thoughts of labor; and ſince 
the year 1727 Trinidad hath furniſhed no more 
cocoa. This eſſect in commerce, is a leſſon with 
which 
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which Spain furniſhes us, to guard againſt its cauſe 
in trade alſo. But numerous are the inſtructions, 
which her connection with the new world affords 
us. 

Here thoſe hounds of war poiſoned themſelves 
by their prey. They glutted themſelves with the 
blood of innocent men, and ſeized their treafures. 
Yet riches, like other poiſons in the hands of a 
chymiſt, may be converted to the good of ſociety. 
From gold it is granted that, luxurious vices ori- 
ginate. But by poverty too, are crimes produced. 
The ſpecific againſt both is the reward of honeſt 
induſtry. | 

Spain preferred to honeſty, and induſtry, tyranny 
and ſanguinary meaſures, in the purſuits of avarice. 
But ambition defeats itſelf, for ſhe has, by her 
conduct, laid a foundation for a revolution in the 
South. Anſon ſaw it, but he extended his views 
too far. It were not for the intereſt of Britain, that 
Spain ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of all the South. She 
devotes her ſubjects and her flaves to dig their own 
graves, in order to ſupply us with that metal which, 
they purchaſe at the expence of life ; becauſe we 
take not only metal, but other commodities. Won- 
derful too is the change that, hath taken place, in 
the other Hemiſphere, fince the days of Anſon. 
And the iſlands, diſcovered in the South Sea by our 
Admirals, open a broad and ſure way to commercial 
treaſures. Their vicinity to this continent connects 

us 
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us with a traffic, which abounds in wealth. Should 
the Spaniards be averſe from a laudable and equi- 
table trade, the natives and their teachers are in- 
ſpired, with an united and common revenge againſt 
their tyrants, which, they wait but for an oppor- 
tunity to vent. The Jeſuit feels the iron hand of 
perſecution ; and the groans, and the wounds of 
expiring thouſands are ſtill freſh to the enflaved 
American. But the ſame principle that was ap- 
plied to the Eaſt, is to be adopted by Britain in 
reſpect to the univerſe. No diſtant and extended 
poſſeſſions ſhould be formed. Let us recur to the 
Eaſt. | 

Our chartered company demands farther confi- 
deration. Their extenfive powers are, almoſt 
liberty without reſtraint ; and their excluſive pri- 
vileges become a tyranny in commerce. But 
deſpotic power, and unbounded freedom in civil, 
religious, and political ſocieties, terminate in equal 
conſequences. Slave and uſurper, deſpotiſm and 
thraldom, are unſure cements for a ſyſtem. The 
voice of an injured people muſt be heard. The 
monopoly as loudly, as the ſovereign power which, 
is lodged in our chartered company and delegated 
by them to rapacious individuals, calls for the in- 
terference of the State. As to that power with 
which, the company inveſts improper individuals ; 
while it adminiſters to plundering abroad, it pro- 
tects itſelf at home. The Company cannot proſper 

under 
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under its preſent arrangements. It hath not prof. 
pered. And the State itſelf muſt finally be involved 
in the ruin arifing from thoſe circumſtances. Yet 
were the State to aſſume the ſovereign, and executive 
power of the company, it might either give birth 


to an Ariſtocracy, fatal to the liberty of the nation, 


or magnify the power of the monarch, beyond the 
ſupport of the conſtitution. There is a medium 
wanted, between the preſent powers of the Com- 
pany, and a ſupreme authority over it in the 
State. Their privileges alſo ſhould be more 
cloſely connected with the intereſts of the nation, 
in order to prolong the exiſtence of both. Through 
their excluſive rights, a latitude ſhould be allowed 
for the ſpirit of enterpriſe in wealthy and com- 
mercial individuals. For monopoly is the de- 
vouring flames of Volcano, which, feeding on the 
bodies that give them birth, are diſtinguiſhed but 
in their deſtruction. 

Sometimes, monopoly hath relaxed the ſpirit, 
and granted licences to individuals to trade in the 
Eaſt. . And hence have we diſcovered a multitude 
of benefits that are loſt to this nation, 

The filk imported from Italy is purchaſed with 
money. Beyond thoſe limits in the Eaſt, to which, 
our chartered company trade, private traders re- 
port that, there are vaſt quantities of raw ſilk, and 
for which, our woollens and other commodities are 
taken in return. This Indian filk is of a quality 

# ſuperior 
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ſuperior to the Italian ; and three pounds of it coft 
not more than one of Italian. Here then the 


private trader hath diſcovered by his enterpriſe, 


and pointed out the mode whereby, the advantages 
of the India trade may be increaſed, the diſad- 
vantages of the Italian be done away, and our filk 
manufactures be enabled to vie with thoſe of other 
nations. | 

A conſultation on commerce being called in 
France, a trade to the Eaſt Indies was propoſed 
by ſome. Monfieur Colbert delivered his thoughts 
thus : To increaſe the riches of a Kingdom, we 
& muſt find out manufactures to give employment 


© to the poor, and work to the idle. Flax, filk, 


& and wool, are therefore our objects.“ We have 
both' propofitions united in one point. By our 
trade to the Eaſt, we can improve our filken, and 
encourage our woollen manufactures. And here 
we muſt pay a tribute to humanity, by applauding 
its operations while we endeavour to extend them 
into an improvement of trade. 

A late inftitution, big with the ſpirit of benevo- 
lence and Chriſtianity, hath made its appearance, 
ſwelling that numerous catalogue of charitable 
foundations, which are an honor to the. preſent 
times, and the boaſt of Britain. A want of charity 
is not a vice of the day. This inſtitution is the 


eſtabliſhment of Sunday ſchools ; the bafis of whoſe 


ſyſtem is morality ; a ſtrong foundation for a great 
and 
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and national ſuperſtructure. If men, endowed 
with property, and who can ſee into the future 
rewards of its application, or if counties at large, 
_ would undertake the erection of Silk manufac- 
tures, they have a noble model, in that Work-houſe 
which was eſtabliſhed in London by the Quakers ; 
where, unprotected orphans, and the children of 
the poor, being reccived, experience hath taught 
that, the employments of labor have been diſ- 
charged with emulation; and thoſe portions of 
time, appropriated to literary inſtruction, have 
been entered on, with an ardor and a defire to excel 
ſuperior to that ſanguine eagerneſs, with which, 
other children diſſipate their hours in idle amuſe- 
ments. If the plan of Sunday ſchools was ex- 
tended, and the children were employed in filk 
manufactures ; and if China filk was imported in 
larger quantities, and mills were erected for throw- 
ing it into organzine ; our money would not enrich 
foreign nations ; our Eaſtern trade would be ex- 
tended and our exports be increaſed ; numbers 
would be employed ; and, by being enabled to 
underſell moſt parts of Europe, we ſhould draw 


large ſums from Germany, Holland, Spain, and 


Portugal. Were it demanded to particularize a 
ſpot in England for a firſt attempt in this under- 
taking, Bath may be pointed out, where, with 


ture; where Nature has directed a river in its 
courſe 


aſtoniſhment it is obſerved, there is no manufac- 
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| courſe, whoſe banks are peculiarly well adapted to 
the erection of ſilk mills, fince its ſtreams are 
never exhauſted, and form a communication with 
the ſecond trading city in the Britiſh Empire; 
and where too luxury is at the higheſt pitch, and 
its votaries are, in crowds, to purchaſe the neceſ- 
ſaries of vanity and oftentation. 

But the erection of filk manufactories is a work 
of ſach magnitude that, its failure muſt cruſh in- 
dividuals. Some perſons in Briſtol have ſuffered 
in the attempt. There is alſo an additional ex- 
pence to check this manufacture when in its in- 
fancy. All the different departments not being 
ſupplied by the reſpective workmen, many of the 
filks muſt be ſent to London, in order to be 
finiſhed. There ſhould be therefore, for the natio- 
nal good, ſome national ſupport ; there ſhould be 
ſome aid, ſome incentive held forth to ſpur men 
from their ſupineneſs, and to attract them into 
bodies by perſonal intereſt. But let us return to 
that chartered Company, whoſe advantages would 
be hereby multiplied. ; 

If the intereſts of that ſociety are meant to be 
promoted, a regard muſt be paid to all irs con- 
cernments ; not only by the Nation to its ſuperior 
arrangements, but by thoſe, who fill thoſe ſtations, 
to the ſubordiaate departments. And by what 
hands ſocver the appointments of truſt may be 


diſpoſed, they ſhould be dealt out, according to 
E the 


1 
the principles, and the capability, not in proportion 
to the intereſt, of expectants. Nuinerous and as 
unneceſſary are the ſervices to be aboliſhed ; and 
with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity ſhould all vio- 
lations of engagements be puniſhed. Britain hath 
received a blow ; and prudence ſhould point out 
now, what proſperity was before regardleſs of. 
Our ſyſtem of affairs is altered, and therefore new 
arrangements are become neceſſary. This con- 
juncture moves us to the ſtate of new undertak- 
ings; and in all infant meaſures, the remoteneſs, 
and the proſperity of events, depend on the firſt 
ſteps. Our conqueſts, and our conduct, in a loſt 
Empire, ſhould inſpire us with leſſons of wiſdom 
for the preſervation of what is left. But no ex- 


tended poſſeſſions ſhould be added to the Empire; 


no outſtretched territorial conqueſts be undertaken. 
Such conqueſts are defeats. They may tend to the 
aggrandizement of rapacious individuals, but they 
muſt work the ruin of the Nation. Ports for pro- 
tection and refreſhment, and ſettlements for com- 
merce that ſuit the capacity of Britain, ſhould 
bound our views. Such ſettlements, as will not 
drain the ifland for ſupport, but will anſwer the 
purpoſes of commercial intercourſe, becoming 
marts for the interchange of commodities, or the 
purchaſe of manufactures; and which, inſtead of 
exhauſting, will enrich the Nation, by enriching 
individuals ; whoſe wealth, whoſe trade, and whoſe 
Ds | example, 
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example, will tend to the improvement of our 
country, and its manufactures. And here let us 
deprecate a habit of trade, taken up by neceffity, 
becoming a habit of gain, that will not be relin- f 
quiſhed by avarice. 

Thus avarice is rendered more avaricious, to the 
detriment of every commercial nation. By occu- 
pying the ground for enterprize, it deſtroys its 
ſpirit in others, excluding them from the field for 
invention, and operation; and by a long continuance 
in ſucceſs, it exalts a train of poſterity into a ſtate 
of uſeleſs inactivity, placing them high above the 
revolutions of fortune. Fluctuations of property, 
and reverſes of fortune, ſhould form the prayer of 
Britain for her ſubjects. The Romans, whoſe 
views were, war and grandeur, not commerce and 
the changes neceſſary for a commercial State, 
framed laws agreeable to thoſe principles, and Cura- 
tors were appointed to prevent the diſſipation, and 
the change of property, But our views are com- 
merce. And by commerce, hath the Empire of 
Britain outrivalled that of Rome, as by its influence, 


the loweſt ſubject of Britain is inveſted with a more 


extenſive prerogative, than the higheſt citizen of 
Rome could boaſt. But as there is an equality 
eſtabliſhed among mankind by comman misfortunes, 
ſo there is between States by ſimilar ſyfferings. 


What ruined Rome threatens Dritain, ; 


Parties 
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3 Parties are as thoſe vertical winds, which are 


occaſioned by heat, and by a diviſion in the tempe- 


rature of the atmoſphere which, produce ſtruggles 
for reſtitution. Here parties proceed againſt each 
other with an unparalleled inveteracy. And ſhould 
juſt means for the overthrow of each other be want- 
ing, jealouſy, © that makes the meat it feeds on” 
ſupplies the reſt, Dangerous, and domeſtic com- 
binations abound, which render our operations, 
abroad, abortive; nor is the whole Empire free, 
from foreign and traiterous conſpiracies. The ſounds 
of arbitrary and ariſtocratic power, are dinned 
through the fiſter kingdom · to alarm the ſubjects 
into anarchy and confuſion. Some are branded 
with odium, for the deſign of reducing Majeſty to 
a mere phantom of prerogative, while others are 


puniſhed with as ſevere a ſentence, for the intent of 


clothing Majeſty with powers unknown to the Con- 
ſtitution. This is indeed a criſis. May the mo- 
deration and wiſdom of the preſent times give ſta- 
bility to that freedom which, former factions and 
reſtleſs tyranny have produced ; and may the good 


of poſterity be fixed on an unalterable foundation. 


The former muſt be the work of men in power; 
the latter is the bufineſs of each. individual without 
| Ration. Let us endeavour to promote it. 

But previous to an internal view of Britain, let 
us regard, for a moment, the ſyſtem of Europe. It 
is advanced, by Paulo Paruta, that, fince the decline 
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of the Roman Empire, no other hath attained to her 


extraordinary elevation, becauſe, the equilibrium of 


power is become a political maxim. Had Paulo 
Paruta, urged on by the ſpirit of prediction, foretold 
that, America, ſtanding without the ſphere of this 


balancing power, would rife to a more wonderful 
exaltation, we ſhould bow to the prophet, and 


yield aſſent with a tribute of reſpect. It was this 
balancing power which, on the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, . reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria thoſe 
territories, of which ſhe had been deprived. Yet, 
fays the great and celebrated Raynal, this reacqui- 
fition lulled the ſpirit of animoſity which, might 
have been kindled againſt France. But let us 


- pauſe a moment! How did Charles the Fifth of 


Arragon extend his conqueſts but by the addition 
of power to power? Or let us reverſe our views. 
Should we with for the overthrow of the French 
Monarchy ? It is the Carthage to.Britain ! The 
fafety of our neighbours often becomes the beſt 
barrier to ourown. His companions being devoured, 
Ulyſſes was to have ſatisfied the hunger of the 
Cyclops. Let us apply this reaſoning to another 

power. | | 
The flames of war are nearly kindled between 
the Emperor and the Dutch States ; and Britain, it 
is believed, may derive a temporary advantage from 
the carrying trade, during the hoſtilities of thoſe 
powers. But ſuppoſe the Provinces were ſubdued ! 
It 


ti 4 
It hath been aſſerted that, Britain would acquire 
further benefits : that inflamed, with ancient and 
preſent prejudices againſt the . eſtabliſhments of 
Germany, the Dutch would tranſplant their arts, 
their wealth, and their induſtry into this country. 
But forbid it Heaven! Such an incorporation 
would be more than counterbalanced by fuch a 
revolution. Since the treaty of Aix, Germany 
hath raiſed its head. It muſt be exalted much 
higher by a ſatisfaQtion of its claims. This leads 
us to a confideration of them. 

The revolutions of Antwerp are worthy con- 
templation. The citizens of Bruges, rendered 
proud by the acquiſition of wealth, felt themſelves 
exalted above the buſy habits of commerce, and 
ſunk ſupinely into indolence. Hence Antwerp 
grew into opulence ; and flouriſhing beneath the 
tranſition of trade, ſhe obtained the palm of com · 
merce-in Europe, But, the perſecutions of D'Alva 


- fook her, and laid the foundation of the United 
Republic. Conſcious of their exaltation which, 
aroſe-from their trade and riches, they would op- 
preſs others, who aſpired in the ſame purſuit, 


Like the Moon which, though it is indebted to 
the Sun for its own illumination, often intercepts 
its rays from enlightening the Earth. Thoſe men 
rurned againſt its 'parent, that power which, ſhe 
had drawn into exiſtence ; and therefore was the 
port 


| ſhaking her from top to bottom, her citizens for- 
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port of Antwerp ſhut. The ſport of trade, which 
was her protector and her deſtroyer ; ſhe owed her 
exaltation to its ruin in Bruges ; ſhe owed her 
downfal to its upriſe in Holland. And to open its 
port, and to eſtabliſh trade there once more, will 
be to open a road, to many other and unforeſeen 
revolutions. Or if, in the preſent conteſt, the 
Republic ſhould be vanquiſhed, and thoſe avari- 
cious men be baniſhed, once more, from their ſeat 
of trade and monopoly, the Provinces would prove 
an ineſtimable jewel in the German crown. Look 
to it Europe! The Emperor is active and vigo- 
rous. His rival too is on the decline. Thoſe 
confiderations open a new ſcene. 

Suppoſe that he were afterward to be ſtripped 
of thoſe Provinces ! For are there not plunderers 
abroad? Are there not unforgotten claims? France 
is powerful; Spain is only ſupine. But may 
ſlavery and rapine be unknown, from pole to pole ; 
and the bleſſings of liberty be boundleſs as the 
duration of time! The happineſs of mankind is, 
at once, a liberal and a ſelfiſh principle. Let us 
purſue it further. | 

In order to trace national objects worthy the 
confideration of Britain, we ſhall begin with that 
firſt foundation of its. welfare, whereon its glory 
and its greatneſs muſt ariſe, which are conſtituted 
by internal wealth and population ; and agricul- 
ture is the baſis of both. Induſtry ſucceeds to 

agricul- 
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agriculture. But the production of materials, ranks, 
before the manufacturing of them, in their influ- 
ence on wealth and population. Here political 
benefits are in harmony with the movements of 
nature. And though the debt of the Nation is fo 
immenſe that, it threatens us with ruin, as a pu- 
niſhment for the injuſtice of paſt undertakings ; 

though our manufactures, affected by this load of 
debt, are drooping and on the decline; yet agri- 


culture, interior induſtry, and foreign trade, com- 


poſe a pillar equal to our ſupport. 

Agriculture, not only increaſes the riches of a 
Nation, and increaſes and improves the race of men, 
by the promotion of induſtry, but it anſwers the 
demands of foreign importations, and animates 
our national commerce. But as to the population 
of Britain, the Marriage Act is its bane. For 
through its influence morality is corrupted ; and 
lewdneſs and debauchery flouriſh beneath the ſanc - 
tion of the law. When the Republic of Rome 
had been ravaged, by a war of thirty years, 
Horace invoked Auguſtus, not to refign the ſove- 
reign authority, until he had reſtored the number 
of citizens. The Emperor hearkened to the Poet ; 
and matrimony received encouragement under the 
latitude of the Julian law. But not only the num- 


bers of our men are mjured by the Marriage Act; 


their martial ardor is alſo damped by a tyrannical 


Game Law, which is inefficient as to its object, 


and 
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and is neither countenanced by nature, nor can 
be ſupported by reaſon. Thus languiſhes, by law, 
that military glory which, is inſpired by the uſe 
of arms, and which forms men into a ſtrong bul- 
wark for their nation. But let us ſearch out an 
antidote for the men of Britain againſt both thoſe 
poiſons. Agriculture produces it. | 

Firſt ſhould be underiaken the cultivation of the 
waſte grounds; next ſhould be promoted an im- 
provement of the culture of others, and alſo an 
increaſe of the productions of the ſoil. 


Were parts of our waſte grounds aſſigned to 


thoſe men, who have ſerved in our navy, and a 
ſhare, proportionate to his rank, allotted to each, 
it would rid the public of a burthen, if nor of a 
peſtilence ; it would promote the internal wealth 
of the nation, and retain her ſailors as a reſource 
in the day of need. For during the dangers of 
war, they would be not only a refuge for our navy 
to inſure our external ſafety, but they might partly 
conſtitute our internal ſecurity. Familiariſed to 
death, every failor is a ſoldier. In the times of 
peace too, who is more competent to the labor and 
the hardſhips of huſbandry, than the failor who, 
is inured to toil, and regardleſs of the ſeverity of 
ſeaſon and the tranfitions of weather? Befide, 
would not thoſe afſemblages become naval ſchools ? 
where children will be inſpired, by the narrations 
of their parents and friends, with knowledge, for- 
| F ttitude, 
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titude, and emulation. All which, national bounty 
could promote, by a trifling eſtabliſhment for 
teachers of navigation. And the Legiſlature might 
include, among the terms of ſettlement, that, fa- 
thers ſhould be bound by a clauſe to devete one or 
more ſons to naval purſuits. 

It hath been complained that, the capital is 
become too. large and overgrown for the nation. 
But this is eaſily obviated. Cultivate the waſte 
grounds, and it will operate as if nature had re- 
moved the ſea from its poſſeſſions, in order to 
extend the limits of your iſland. A ſkilful architect 
proportions his baſe to his capital. And ſhould a 
ſtatuary poſſeſs the head of a Coloſſus, he could 
not madly hope to ſupport it on a ſlender body. 

To cultivate thoſe grounds is, conqueſt without 


blood ſhedding ; it is the poſſeſſing of provinces - 


without depopulation, and the eſtabliſhing of colo- 
nies without expence, but of ſure advantage to the 
nation. The Hebrides too claim the attention of 
Parliament. Thoſe iflands are reported to be equal 
in extent to the United Provinces. Let the ſpirit 
of colonization ſettle there. Hitherto it hath 
been a weak and childiſh defire of novelty. A 
capricious principle of acquiring ſomerhing un- 


_ poſſeſſed, which, under the ſhew of enriching, 


unpoveriſhed this nation. Thus vanity laviſhes 
its treaſures on oſtentation, and its poverty increaſes 
with its ſplendor. Thoſe ſeeds, that were ſcattered 


Over 
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over diſtant and inhoſpitable climates, during that 
wild period which was under the influence of chi- 
meæras of colonization, would have produced much 
fruit at home. But the ſtorms of America may 
have diſſipated thoſe phantoms, as it hath freed 
the Empire from noxious bodies. America was 
the central point, toward which, every regulation, 
every thing tended. But repulfion hath ſucceeded 
to attraction. And again muſt ſucceed attraQtion 
on our part. For, notwithſtanding falſe rumour 
and unfounded affertion, her connection hath not 
been ſo valuable to us, as ours muſt prove to her. 
She will court our commerce, Let us * 
the ſpring to its improvement. 


By converting our waſte grounds to the . 
of agriculture, they become as freſh acquiſitions to 
this Ifland, whereby we ſupply it with additional 
ſources. What, God and Nature have bountifully 
offered to us, we have unwiſely diſregarded. As 
well might thoſe lands have remained buried in the 
original chaos of confuſion, or be overwhelmed by 
the Waters. While whole provinces might be cul- 
tivated at home, we commit ourſelyes as a ſport to 
the elements, exploring every deſert and dangerous 
climate on the globe. And while we ſeek for ſup- 
port, we fall victims to deſtruction. We range 
abroad too for the price of proviſions; but we do 
not conſider that, by extending agriculture, we 
could diminiſh their . at home; that our 

manu- 
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manufactures, therefore, could be ſold at a reduced 
rate; that we ſhould, conſequently, be enabled to 
underſell our rivals; that the demands for our 
manufactures muſt of courſe increaſe ; that, the 
improvement of all mechanic arts muſt neceſſarily 
take place; that, by this progreſs in our mechanic 
arts, the numbers in our workſhops muſt be 
doubled; and that, in proportion to this univerſal 
encouragement, muſt the indigenous commodities 
be multiplied, and the whole ſyſtem form à con- 
nected ſcene of induſtry, wealth, and happineſs, 
bleſſing and exalting this nation. In ſhort, agri- 
culture is the main ſpring to put all thoſe co- 
operating powers in motion, that tend to the po- 
pulation and the proſperity of this Iſland. And, 
agriculture and population are like the ocean and 
the rivers, which mutually ſapply each other. For 
agriculture promotes population, by invigorating 
the bodies of men, and by furniſhing food for an 
increaſed progeny ; and' population promotes agri- 
culture, by the conſumption of the fruits of the 
earth. Agriculture gives exiſtence to the landed 
intereſt, population is its ſupport. 

The landed intereſt of Britain is at this moment 
oppreſſed. But a good man hath conſulted for its 
ſafety, In 1782, the poor- rates amounted to 
3,800,000 I. By a ſyſtem ſubmitted to the public, 
Doctor Pew provides 3,51 6, 115 l. His ſcheme 
promiſes relief to the landed intereſt, ſtability to 

public 
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public eredit, and a promotion of population. By 
it induſtry would be increaſed, and idleneſs and in- 
dolence, while they were ſcorned, would be reme- 
died. Thoſe are objects of the greateſt magnitude 
to this nation; and to endeavour to eſtabliſh them 
commands attention and praiſe. Yet far be it from 
our mind, to infringe on the liberty, or the pro- 
perty, of the meaneſt ſubject, by directing his ap- 
plication of it, or by raifing up a bar againſt its 
abuſe. The prohibition of poverty, by law, from 


him who, deſerves the puniſhment of contempt for 


his folly, were a weak atonement for an aſſault on 
ſacred and univerſal freedom. This would be 
contrary to the ſpirit of ſalvation, whereby one be- 
came a victim for multitudes, but multitudes were 
not ſacrificed to ſave a few. 

If the Legiſlature direct their attention to a OY 
ple ſcheme, the landed intereſt may be eaſed. Let 
Patochial Inſurance Offices be eſtabliſhed, and 
the annual income of them be devoted to the ſup- 
port of the poor. The profits of Inſuring Societies 
are avowed, by the rapid increaſe of ſuca Inſtitu- 


tions, though they are fubje& to villainous frauds, 


But by the Parochial Inſtitutions, each man will be 
intereſted, to check the ravages of fire, and to de- 


tect the infamy of his neighbour ; becauſe, the 


amount of the damage ſuſtained, will be levied on 
the whole pariſh. And on account of this ſuperior 
ſecurity, all perſons, who inſure, will reſort to the 
Parochial Office, Thus the income will be im- 

menſe, 
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menſe, the loſs trivial, and the poor be ſupported 
without burdening the rich. For what numbers 
of our diſbanded ſoldiers, what numbers of men of 
all deſcriptions, are dependent on the pariſhes ! 
What crowds of women and children too ! All of 
whom, inſtead of hanging as an oppreſſive weight 
on ſociety, might be uſefully employed, were we 
to increaſe the productions of the earth. By the 


cultivation of flax and hemp, we could unite agri- (| 


culture and induſtry to free us from the fetters of 
Poverty, Here the Parliament ſhould ſtep forward. 
Their liberality will be ceconomy ; and their ge- 
nerofity be rewarded an hundred fold. The earth 
will give wealth to the ſubject, and its productions 
ſtability to the State, For the great revolution in 
the American Hemiſphere, which may bring forth 


other events that, are not perhaps remote, though 


they be unſeen, renders it highly incumbent on 
Britain to attend, not only to the acquiſitions of 
Empire at home, by the cultiyation of unoccupied 
land, but to the productions of her ſoil. 
When Britain furniſned her navy from the 
Baltic, it gave riſe to an avaricious monopoly in 
Sweden, in the year 1703, and to a convention 
among all the northern nations, in 1718, whereby, 
every reſtrictive clauſe was laid upon the exporta- 
tion of marine ſtores, that could tend to enhance 


their price. Hence England turned her view to 


the woods, and to the ground of America, for tim- 
ber, and for canvas; and ſhortly became enabled 


to 
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to ſupply the nations around her. Some of thoſe 
American ſources are now cut off. But ſhe poſſeſſes 
within her own limits, vaſt and melancholy tracts 
of freſh ſoil. The cultivation of which would af- 
ford occupation to thouſands who are unemployed ; 
the returns of which would furniſh ſhips for our 
ſeas, and canvas for our ſhips. For benevolent 
nature hath adapted different parts of the earth to 


different productions. In ſome ſoils and ſituations, 


woods afford the richeſt return; in other tracts, 


flax and hemp are moſt profitable. Scotland, 


Ireland, and Wales too, hold out an ample ſeope 
for the promotion of thoſe ſchemes, and their own 
improvement. Formerly, there were two objections 
made againſt the cultivation of flax and hemp in 
this country. Firſt, that lands were too dear. 
To this, let the waſte grounds be oppoſed. Next, 
that our cloths were not of ſo fine a texture, and 
of ſo bright a colour, as thoſe of warmer climates. 
This laſt objection, the texture and the colour of 


the Iriſh linens will defeat. But in order to improve 


their colour, a pernicious cuſtom hath taken place 
in that Iſland, which, if not ſtopped, muſt ruin her 


linen trade. It is bleaching on the hills with lime, 


inſtead of in the valleys with water. The conſe- 
quence is that, when the garments, made of thoſe 
linens, are immerſed in water, they diffolve in 
holes. | 
Another objection hath been made againſt the 
growing of flax: that it would impoveriſh our rich 
lands 
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lands in England. The ſoil of Ireland is as rich 
as that of England. Why then do they grow flax ? 
Becauſe, the people of Ireland wiſely counteract 
this impoveriſhing effect, and at the ſame time 
provide themſelves with a ſupply for the future, by 
firſt raiſing a crop of potatoes; the preparation for 
which enriches the land, and enables it to produce 
corn after it hath afforded its crop of flax. Were 
the cultivation of flax and hemp promoted, our 
navy could be partly ſupplied, foreign importa- 
tions would be leſſened, our poor could be em- 
ployed, and the rich be relieved from the enor- 


mous expence of their ſupport. For if we have 


one million of poor, and we ſuppoſe that, each 
perſon, under the care of an overſeer, were to earn 
two-pence per day; and that there were in the year 
three hundred days devoted to employment, a ſum of 
2, 500, ooo l. would be produced annually. In order 
to draw thoſe benefits into exiſtence, it naturally 
occurs that, the importation of hemp ſhould re- 


ceive an immediate check. But at preſent the- 


duties on hemp ſhould not be increaſed. Nor can 
policy ſubſcribe to the entire abolition of thoſe 
duties, as adviſed by Lord Sheffield. It would be 

death to all our hopes. That competition, which 


he dreads between Ruſſia and Britain, in the ſupply 


of cordage ſent to the American marker, is not of 
ſufficient importance to induce us to ſurrender our 
projects. This would be a facrifice of a ſure ad- 
yantage to ward off a contingeat evil. 


The 
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The maritime power of Britain can and muſt flou- 
riſh with ſuch wiſe ſyſtems, and neither be cruſhed 
by the monopolizing ſpirit of a ſecond Northern 
convention, nor languiſh beneath all the conſe- 
quences attendant on the diſmemberment of Ame- 
rica. As to the ſupply, which our navy drew 
from the States, our remaining poſleſſions are more 
than adequate to it. But in order to ſecure thoſe 
Colonies, their government ſhould, immediately, 
be eſtabliſhed on a permanent foundation. A free- 
dom of conſtitution, and a ſyſtem of ſound laws, 
may prove an eternal bar to any revolution, from 
a revolt within, and perhaps from a conqueſt 
without. This object claims our higheſt atten- 
tion, becauſe the intereſt of aur navy is alſo united 
with it. 

Formerly the boldeſt and moſt enterprizing 
views of Britain might have been clouded by an 
interference of the Northern Nations of Europe. 
To Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, did ſhe ſtand 
- obliged for a ſupply of iron. But America re- 
lieved her navy from this dependance. When the 
States were in our pofſeſion, we might have ſup- 
plied the coaſt of Africa within and without the- 
Mediterranean, Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and the 
Eaſt Indies, with iron. But though the miſtakes 
of Parliament, and the miſconduct of individuals, 
have deprived us of thoſe proſpects, yet we are 
equal to the ſupply of our own neceſſities. An 
objection aroſe to this, in Britain, from the 

. G ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of woodlands. But this is removable by 
the uſe of coke. The practice of making iron by 
means of coke inſtead of charcoal, being for- 
warded by the reduction of coke* to half its pre- 
ſent expence ; the late improvements through- 
out the whole procefs of our iron works, in re- 
ſpect to the art of making and working iron, of 
making bar iron from pig iron, either red-ſhort 
or cold-ſhort, and in reſpect to the ſtream } en- 
gines being eftabliſhed, the commerce and the 
navy of Britain will flouriſh. They will rear their 
heads, as docs drooping nature, when renovated 
into ſtrength and power. But would not the im- 
portation of iron, free from duty, counteract this, 
and hold out encouragement to a rival? It is true 
that, the importation of raw materials gives em- 
ployment to our manufacturers; but the raifing 
ot thoſe materials gives birth to previous induſtry 
al ſo; it prevents foreign monopoly, removes our 
dependance, and turns the balance of trade in our 
favor. The opinion of Lord Sheffield claims re- 
ſpect, and is of high authority. But ftill reaſon 
and judgment muſt with-hold their aſſent. The 
objects of rivalry are honor or profit. And no na- 
tion ſhould facilitate her loſs of either. The atten- 
tion of Britain 1s called, therefore, to that compe- 
| ttition 
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tition in iron works, which other Nations are ſup- 
ported in by her ſupply of coals. 
Vain is that dreadful ſentence pronounced againſt 
our empire of the ſea. That it will ſink with the 
downfall of our empire in the States. But this 


the emulation, between thoſe States and the North- 


ern Powers of Europe, would remove; yet grant 
that there were no emulation, which could open 
a ready and a cheap ſupply for us, through the 
means of commercial intercourſe, ſtill Britain 
hath reſources within her own dominions. Canada 
is covered with immeaſurable tracts of wood, to 
extend and to maintain an Empire over the Ocean. 
The ſurface of the earth abounds with fuel. The 
mines of iron beneath are inexhauſtible. Thus 
Nature by her productions challenges the induſtry 
of man, The duſky and uniform plains of Ire- 
land, the trackleſs mountains of Scotland, and the 
idle deſerts of Wales, have ſtores of -iron within 


their bowels, There are not materials wanting, 


to furniſh our fleets and armies in all their naval 
and military equipments. It is only requiſite to 
turn our national pride, and ardour for conqueſt, 
from the objects of ambition, to the means of ſup- 
porting it. This too will enſure our own preſerva-. 
tion. And it may alſo caſe that balance of trade 
which is againſt us. Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, draw from us our gold and ſilver; and, 
together with Ruſſia, take but few of our pro- 
ductions and manufactures. But we conſume their 

pro- 
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productions, injuring and neglecting our own; - 
and while we aim too at a ſuperiority in our own 
navy, we are promoting it in theirs. Hence alſo 
hath the balance of trade, between Britain 'and 
Ruſſia, increaſed much of late in favor of the latter. 
And here a tribute of applauſe is due to a dig- 
nified name, which hath been mentioned be- 
fore. 

Lord Sheffield, ſtooping from the ſplendor of 
ſtation, hath, with an induſtry that does honor to 
man, directed his views deeply into the dark and 
intricate paths of commerce. He deſerves national 
gratitude. He obtains our perſonal reſpect. But 
tables of exports and imports, exhibited by in- 
ſpectors of the cuſtoms, are not ſure grounds for 
calculations on the balance of trade. They are 
fraught with fallacies. Some commodities ex- 
ported are over-rated ; and ſome commodities im- 
ported are under-rated. Quantities too are ſmug- 
gled in and out of the Nation ; and merchants 
alſo, according to the {ſyſtem of commercial chi- 
cane, enter much greater quantities of goods than 


they really export, in order to diſcourage their 
fellow traders from reſorting to the fame market. 


But grant that, thoſe tables are ſufficiently accurate 


for the purpoſe of compariſon, between diſtant 
periods and different nations, nay that, the ſtate- 
ments are altogether juſt, yet there remain modes 
whereby, farther improvements in commerce may 
render future tables more pleafing to a Britiſh eye. 


We 
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We ſhall therefore enumerate thoſe modes, and 

the calculations formed on them. 
Were we to encourage the manufactures L 

of lace, of filks, and velvets, and were we 

as anxious to be adorned in our own ma- 

nufactures as, our progenitors were in the 

days of Queen Elizabeth, it would enrich 

this nation annually - - — - 400,000 
The conſumption of muſlins, and other 

manufactures of India, inſtead of French 

cambrics, cambric lawns, and other vari- 

ous articles which are ſmuggled - - 100,000 
The prohibition of foreign linens, and 

a limitation of the conſumption to Engliſh, 

Scotch, and Iriſh linens - - - 150,000 
The encouragement of hemp and flax 

would retain within our Kingdom - -<- 200,000 

And would relieve our landed intereſt of 2, 500,000 
The importation of China filk, in pre- 

ference to Italian, and the manufacturing 

of it, Me. - — - 100,000 
The iron manufactue - ygo,000 
Let the Miniſters of Britain add to thoſe bene- 

fits, the opening of Gibraltar as a free port. 

Leghorn hath furniſhed an example. St. Euſtatia 

formed a wonderful ſcene, its beach being covered 


With an accumulation of commodities, when taken 


by Admiral Rodney. But Gibraltar dreads not a 
ſimilar fate. And there, a low exciſe, eaſy duties, 
anchorage, and trifling port-charges, will defray 

= the 
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the expence of our government. Gibraltar is ſuf- 
ficiently large to afford a receptacle for commo- 
dities. There is a ſpace of ground, denominated 
the South Parade, which dips towards the Medi- 
terranean, that is ſuitable for the purpoſe of erect- 
ing warehouſes. And agents, refiding on the 
mouth of the Straits, and collecting informa- 
tion, from ſhips that paſs and repaſs, of what com- 
modities are in requeſt in Portugal, in Spain, and 
in the neighbouring nations, can immediately fur- 
niſh them. By opening Gibraltar as a free port, 
we ſhould reap other advantages. Britiſh commo- 
dities could be given, on credit, until thoſe lodged 
in our warehouſes be diſpoſed of. The correſpon- 
dents of Britain will be multiplied. She will have 
the neceſſary ſupply of all the productions of the 
Univerſc ; and ſhe will become the carrier, from 
nation to nation, of thoſe commodities which are 
depoſited with her for ſale. But let no one extend 
this principle of free commerce againſt the Navi- 
gation Act. Even freedom is confined by limits, 
Liberty is a bleſſing, licentiouſneſs a curſe; and 
to deſtroy the Navigation Act would be a ſuicide 
of commerce upon itſelf. For the navy and the 
commerce of Britain can be but of equal dura- 
tion. And it is this Navigation Act, this Charta 
Maritima, which forms the ſupport of her marine 
power, which conſtitutes a naval baſis for the free- 
dom of Britain. Surrender the Navigation Act, 
and, Britons, you not only ſurrender the key of 
your 
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your commercial treaſures, but you facrifice the 
tutelary God that, protects your maritime power. 
It is on your Navigation Act that the deſtiny of 
Britain depends. But yet, your ambition ſhould 
not ſoar to, nor hope for the univerſal Empire of 
the ſea. For beyond a zenith is decline. But 
ſuppreſs, by duties, all foreign manufactures that, 
claſh with, or check your own, Let not the en- 
richment and the exaltation of other nations be 
founded on the impoveriſhment and the depreſſion 
of your's; and adopt that policy which, ſupports 
and is ſupported by frugality ; which rouſes, ani- 

mates, and ſpreads abroad a ſpirit of induſtry. 
Wiſe miniſters will obſerve too, that there is a 
middle line to be followed between the State and 
the Subject. The one is to be caſed of its debts, 
and the other is not to be oppreſſed by taxes. All 
ſyſtems of taxation ſhould be formed with judg- 
ment, and breathe forth ceconomy. Judgment is 
requiſite, for the ſelection of the objects of tax- 
ation, œconomy in the collection of the taxes. 
The Dutch diſplay their judgment in laying no 
taxes on the materials for manufactures, but 
chicfly on food and fuel. Hence, the neceſſities 
of the people compel them to work. And by the 
numbers who conſequently are employed, and by 
the materials of the manufactures being unbur- 
dened by taxes, their cheapneſs and their quantity 
muſt enable this Nation to underſell any rival. 
Taxes, 
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Taxes, on luxury, affect the rich part of ſociety, 
and are ſalutary to a country; but duties, on trade 
and manufactures, become burdens on the poor, 
and impoveriſh the State. The ſpirit of finance 
hath been ever an enemy to trade. Like the ivy 
that faſtens on an oak, it ruins the commerce 
whereon it riſes. But harmony is evident through- 
out the range of Nature. The inſtitutions of 
moral and intellectual agents, themſelves, and all 
exiſtence, diſplay, by a juſt concordance of events, 
the impartial power of a Supreme Being. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms receive, with their 
exiſtence, the ſecds of death. Coeval with them, 
thoſe ſeeds gather ſtrength with their ſtrength, 
flouriſh with their decay, and periſh on their diſſo- 
lution. Such is the ſyſtem throughout creation, 
where animated matter, and the ordinances of in- 
telligence, move in mutual harmony from their 
beginning to their end. But it is the part of poſ- 
terity to ſupport, and renovate all political ordi- 
nances that promote commerce, induſtry, and the 
wealth of ſubje&s. Thoſe three things conſtitute 
the treaſures of a State, Here therefore the wiſ- 
dom of our Adminiſtration will apply itſelf to 


lower ſuch duties as affect the trade, the induſtry, 


and the poverty of this iſland ; and to equalize 
thoſe that have a relation to Britain and Ireland, 
with a ſpirit of honeſty that will not tend toward a 
bancſul ſuperiority of either. The trade of 

Portugal 
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Portugal hath given riſe to jealouſy and clamour 


in the Sifter Kingdom. It delerves ſome diſ- 
cuſhon. 


As England and Ireland conſtitute one Empire, 
they ſhould enjoy a mutual participation of privi- 
leges. Otherwiſe, reciprocity of intereſt is at an 
end; and an injury is done to the whole, by a ſa- 
crifice of part. The partiality, in admitting the 
woollens of Britain, and in objecting to thoſe of 
Ireland, might have been the effect of ſecret po- 
| licy in the year 1703. But, now, Britain wiſely 
demands this reſtriction to be with-drawn. Yer 
Portugal adds inſult to infult, by a denial in re- 
ſpe& to that treaty, whoſe firſt eſtabliſhment was 
derogatory to the wiſdom of the Nation. We 
granted her peculiar privileges, for thoſe general 
permiſſions, in trade, which other nations enjoyed. 
She refuſes the requeſt of Britain too, though the 
admiſfion of Iriſh woollens muſt create a competi- 
tion beneficial to the purchaſers : ſhe refuſes it in 
favour of Ireland too, though Ireland, by giving 
a preference to her wines, hath increaſed the con- 
ſumption of them, and*hath impoſed duties on 
' thoſe of France. But ſurely Ireland owes not this 
to Portugal. Her ſpirit and her intereſt muſt 
rouſe her. She will confider that, the pays to 
Portugal 17 1. per pipe for her wine, while ſhe 
can have that of a far ſuperior quality from France 


for 61. per pipe. But there is another point which 
| I ſhould 
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ſhould unite the attention of England and Ire- 
land. | 
It hath been ® recommended to lower the duties 
on the importation of Ruſſian fail-cloth. But ra- 


ther let that duty on Irith ſail- cloth be removed; 
which is a violation of that reciprocity of intereſt 


which alone can cement the commercial eſtabliſh- 


ments between the two Nations. Before the date 
of this law, Ireland exported fail-cloth. Since that 


time ſhe hath imported that commodity. But let 


a bounty be granted, on the exportation of it from 
Britain and Ireland, and the increaſe of the ma- 
nufacture, and the conſequent increaſe of expor- 
tation, will more than counterbalance the loſs, 
which, it is ſaid, we may perhaps ſuſtain in the 
carriage of Ruſſian ſail- cloth to foreign markets. 
England and Ireland ſhould advance hand in hand, 
and adjuſt all their meaſures for their mutual be- 
nefit. Had this been their principle of action, the 
ſugar trade would not have occaſioned ſo much 
turbulence and noiſe. 

When France clogged every hundred weight of 
refined ſugar that was ſent home with a duty of 75. 
when the deep reafoning of Colbert overſhot its 


mark, by retaining at an exorbitant price the re- 


finement of ſugar, the art decayed, and the ſugar 


trade fank. The refiners retired to diſtant King- 


doms, and their deſcendants now chiefly compoſe 


| the 
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the ſugar refiners of Ireland. Thoſe men remem- 
ber the fate of their forefathers. Scveral of them 
have relinquiſhed the trade. Britain too ſhould 
confider that, to injure a member, is to affect a 
whole body. Often too, when we are deprived of- - 
one member, Providence endows another with fa- 
cility and ſtrength to ſupply that loſs. Let us ap- 
ply this to the Empire. | 

America is ſevered from this Empire. And dur- 
ing the operation, Ircland was acquiring freedom 
and power, Now her thoughts ſhould be directed 
to induſtry. Unhappily her ſons have been too 
long blind, Dazzled by the ſplendor of luxury, 
and faſcinated by the oftent+tious d:ſplay of pride, 
the high have not looked on the ſufferings of thoſe 
below them, and the humble have been oppreſſed 
to exalt their ſuperiors ſtill higher. To the far- 
mers, a long train of ſubordinate and oppreſſive 
landlords, unequal taxes, all afford ſubjects too co- 
pious for this place, An univerſal abolition of 
tithes were for the good of the earth, and of man. 
It muſt be the defire of all paſtors, and it would 
free their flocks from oppreſſion. Alſo, the una- 
lienable lands of the clergy raiſe up an hoſt of in- 
juries againſt the happineſs of ſociety. But by 


empowering them to make leaſes, ſimilar to thoſe 


given of the poſſeſſions of other men, this abuſe 
may be corrected. Lands, whoſe tenure is of a 
ſhort date, and eſtates, which are entailed, are ſel- 

dom 
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dom improved. They are precarious poſſeſſions, 
whoſe fruits the proprietor and his heirs may not 
enjoy, after the labor and expence of cultivation. 

As to the taxes of Ireland, that on hearths hath 
long been complained of as a grievance. For where 
the law, ſuppoſing there is a foundation for this 
complaint, even ſuſpends its force, it opens a ſcene 
for the moſt crucl practiſe of fraud and avarice in 
the colleQor ; who levying the tax on widows and 
orphans, pours the unjuſt profits into his private 
purſe. Thus robbery is committed on the ſubject 
and the ſtate, beneath the ſanction of the law. A 
fimple remedy could be ſuggeſted here ; but the 


Legiſlature ſeems to lean toward one which, may 


ariſe from a Land-tax. And certainly throughout 


all the ſy ſtepis of taxation, there is no mode 
whereby the rights of the ſubject, and the intereſt 


of the ſtate, are better ſupported, and more reci- 
procally united. 

It hath been urged by ſuperficial obſervation, 
and with more oftentation than truth in the re- 
mark, that the peaſants of Ireland are an indolent 
race of men. Were facts to be recurred to, they 
would rife in numbers againſt this charge. But we 
ſhall paſs from a review of the Iriſh in the diſtant 
quarters of the globe, to a confideration of them 
at home. There is a material difference between 
natural cauſes and moral effects. Thoſe who make 


obſervations on men and things, ſhould be able to 
diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh between effects, and thence to trace 
their cauſes. At preſent we ſhall rectify this 
miſtake. 

Riches alleviate the burden of labour, and reani- 
mate the man exhauſted by induſtry, in their pur- 
ſuit. But if labour be not rewarded, by that 
wealth which ſoftens the ſeverity of it, the face of 
Nature may remain as it came out from the chaos, 
or was faſhioned by the deluge ; the powers of in- 
vention will not be drawn out and enlivened ; and 
induſtry muſt be at a ſtand, becauſe the natives are 
indigent. But they are indigent becauſe they are 
idle : yes, and they are idle becauſe labour and in- 
duſtry are not animated by reciprocal remunera- 
tions. In ſeveral parts of Ireland, land for pota- 
toes, which conſtitute the general food of the pea- 
ſants, brings 51. per acre. While on a general 
average of the wages paid to peaſants, the eſti- 
mation would be high at 5 d. per day. Can any 
ſyſtem be more oppreſſive, more cruel, and abſurd ? 
Lat ſome wiſe and good man, who wiſhes o accu- 
mulate riches, embrace in his ſyſtem the happineſs 
of his ſervants, and the wealth, arifing from an 
increaſed number of labourers, who will flock to 
his fields, and extend his engagements, will inch 
more than compenſate for that addition, which 
humanity and ſenſe ſhould make to the wages of 
each individual. 


Nature 
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Nature hath blefſed Ireland with a fertile ſoil, 


and with a ſtrong and an active race of men. But 


Nature is defeated by that branch of her ſons, 
who enjoy her richeſt gifts. The huſbandmen, 


who are of higher value to government than thoſe 


endowed with the ſharpeſt invention, or the moſt 
profound genius, are oppreſſed. Bowed down be- 
neath a ftate of vaſſalage, by ſervitude and want, 
the peaſant either abandons his fields, or riſes 
againſt his tormentors, and the laws that permit 
them. Then the whole vengeance of the State is 
employed to ſupport oppreſſion. But its moſt 
ſanguinary laws become engines of compaſſion. 


Rulers of Ireland, in the form of juſtice, you un- 


ſheathe her ſword ! Your eyes too are bound by a 
bandage ; is it on this account that her ſcales are 
uſeleſs ? Rich men will proclaim, that there can be 


no happineſs where there are ſuch inſurrections, a 


ſuch vices, agaiuſt the State. Wiſe men will an- 


ſwer, that there will be inſurrections and vices, 


where there is no happineſs. Sunk, beneath the 
level of the beaſts whom Nature feeds and clothes, 


bowed down by their tyrants, and deſtroyed by 


them when they riſe, thoſe peaſants experience, 
in the laſt act of cruelty, the firſt of humanity. 
But neither moral nor political evil paſſes with im- 
punity. If huſbandmen conſtitute the life of a 
State, let the State look to it. For though a ſenſe 


of their ſufferings devote them not to death for 


riſing 
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riſing againſt their wrongs, they live regardleſs and 
weary of exiſtence. Their toils cannot procure 
ſupport for themſelves and their families. And as 
they, like other men, are liable to infirmity and 
diſcaſe, whence ſhall they, when ſtretched upon 
the bed of languiſhing, obtain ſuccour for them- 
ſelves, and ſubſiſtence for their wives and children? 
Can the mother, diſtracted by the groans of her 
huſband, and without food for her own ſupport, 
ſuccour thoſe infants that languiſh upon her bo- 
ſom ? They either periſh in the dawn of life, or 
live to a weak maturity. All are the victims of 
oppreſſion. And thus it is, ye Rulers of Ireland, 
that in a prolific country, population ſuffers in the 
ſtrength and in the number of its inhabitants. But 
your remedy lies before you; it is the practice of 
England. Let the profits of the earth be divided 
in three portions. Take one yourſelves ; give the 


bother two to the land and its cultivators. 


Among other regulations which have lately 
been adopted for the improvement of Ireland, a 
privilege hath been given to Romaniſts to take 
long leaſes, in order to draw their money into cir- 
culation. But this object might be forwarded ſtill 
farther, by a reduction of intereſt. For if intereſt 
be reduced, the money will be turned into other 
and more uſeful channels. It will be applied to 
agriculture and trade. At preſent, if the tradeſman 


be 
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be neceffitated to borrow money, he pays an high 
intereſt. With this intereſt, his manufactures are 
finally loaded; and the large profits, which he de- 
mands to repay this intereſt and his labour, give a 
latitude to the manufactures of rival Nations to 
underſell him. The intereſt on money, in Ireland, 
ſhould be reduced. It would promote the end 
aimed at, by the privilege that was given to Ro- 
maniſts. And happy ſhould we be to attribute 
this permiſſion to a ſpirit of toleration, rather than 
to a ſelfiſh ordinance of policy. Yet, with an eye 
to population, policy ſhould permit toleration. But 
the voice of nature, and of reaſon, muſt at length 
be heard. When ſyſtems of morality will not 
ſtamp their votaries as objects for the cruelty of 
mankind. Nor ſhall we, for the exterior forms 
of approaching the Deity, be formed by blind 
bigotry, into agents of an infernal power, and per- 
ſecute every good man in that road, which he 
purſues to Heaven. Friends of Heaven ! God is 
the Father of all! We are his children! Let 
each invoke him, as his conſcience or his reaſon 
dictates; and let us live in the amity of bre- 
thren ! Perſecution is a monſter, which aſſumes 
Heaven as its ſhield, and Religion as its ſpear, to 
cut off the ſons of God and morality from the face 
of the earth. Away then, men of Ireland, with 
the unchriſtian ſpirit of intolerancy ! Let humanity 
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and reaſon open your * gates for the reception of 
men, and let them purſue happineſs according to 
that moral ſyſtem, which obtains their preference. 
Let your laws be weighed with an equal balance, 
not preſſing down even on the atheiſt, and exalting 
the chriſtian, nor humiliating the humble and ele- 
vating the high. But ſhould a Politician urge, 
that the executive powers of government, the 
right of legiſlation, and the privilege of conſti- 
tuting legiſlators, ſhould be centered in an unity 
of religion, he hath our aſſent. Our wiſh is a 


ſanction for all ſets, and equal and equitable laws, 


free from all diſtinctions; impartial. 

Perſecuted by tyranny and bigotry, the preſby- 
terians of Ireland abandoned their native ſoil, and 
repaired to New England. Skilled in the cultiva- 


tion of flax and hemp, and inſtructed in the mode 


of manufacturing them, they communicated their 
knowledge to their protectors, and linens have 
fince conſtituted-one of the great reſources of the 
colony. Such is the effect of oppreſſion. But the 
wages of injuſtice and oppreſſion, though ſlow, are 
ſure. For the children of thoſe men, have united 
with their own revenge, an atonement for the 


wrongs of their fathers. This event ſhould inſtruct 


lu ſome towns of Ireland, Rormaniſts are not ſuffered to 
remain all night; and over the gates of one city was an in- 
ſcription, ſignifying, that a Turk, a Jew, or an Atheiſt, may 
enter there, but not a Papiſt. 


I Britain 
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Britain to adhere to that wiſe principle of recipro- 
city of intereſt in reſpect to Ireland. They are 
two branches of the ſame trunk ; and a decay of 
the one, leſſens the grandeur of the whole. It is 
a ſymptom of general malady, or of a radical diſ- 
eaſe, that will ſhortly reach the other. This mo- 
ment, therefore, is a crifis to Ireland, in which 
Britain is involved. Her commerce ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed on an equitable footing, and tranquillity 


ſhould be ſecured after thoſe tranfitory troubles * 


that aroſe from a virtuous cauſe, and which have 
breathed a juſtice and a vigour into the ſouls of 
the people. This ſenſe of juſtice, and a conſci- 
ouſneſs of their power muſt inſure the happineſs 
of the Nation. All waters, after a ſtorm, level in- 
ſenfibly to a calm; or, if neceſſary, thoſe agita- 
tions can be ſmoothed by the hand of experience 
or philoſophy. In the body politic, as in the body 


natural, diſeaſes prove remedies. The days of 


Cromwell were a political fever, when many vi- 


tiated humours were thrown off. Every diſorder 


of the conſtitution became notorious, and the re- 
medies were underſtood. In Ireland, her volunteer 
aſſociations have been an infringement on the laws 
and the ſtate. But the times warranted them. And 
thoſe troubles, which were partly produced by an 
averſion from tyranny, an upright and generous 
policy, perſevering in the path of juſtice, may pre- 
vent from being inflamed into an impatience of 
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authority. Thoſe affociations ſhould be diffolved. 
Ireland! Steer not yourſelf by delufive dreams as 
to futurity, but by a retroſpect of the paſt time: 
of what you were; of what you are; nay, and of 
what you may be, if guided by reaſon. Remem- 
ber, that the property of military ardour is, finally 
to conſume that generous ſentiment of patriotiſm, 
whereby it is kindled. Like a flame that devours 
the object which it feeds on, military eſtabliſh- 
ments ever have deſtroyed that country, and thoſe 
citizens which gave them birth. The military 
Inſtitutions of Ireland have been a diſorder of a 
violent nature. But a ſound conſtitu ion is proof 
to ſome aſſaults. And a firſt and a fingle malady 
is ſeldom mortal. At a certain degree of heat, the 
dregs, that corrupt fluid bodies, are caſt off and 
ſubſide. Let the governors of the people apply 
this proceſs to them. 

Amid the various revolutions to which the pre- 
ſent times have given birth, Ireland hath profited. 
She hath gained advantages, of which a ſhort- 
fighted jealouſy had unjuilly deprived her before. 
But Britain is doubly puniſhed by the conſequences. 
In the moment of meridian glory, ſhe turned her 
face toward America, and her back upon Ireland; 
and all her warmth and her ſplendour reflecting on 
the other Hemiſphere, Ireland was eclipſed. Being 
loſt and obſcured in Britain's ſhadow, the common 


productions, for which Nature had fitted her, were 
checked 
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checked by the fatal influence of her neighbour. 


Tobacco was forbidden to be cultivated. Now, 
with the loſs of America, hath expired the mono- 
poly of Britain. Or rather, Ireland, animated by 
a ſpirit of liberty, hath rent the interdiction 
aſunder, and vanquiſhed the tyranny that made 
it. But as darkneſs leaves a chill behind, ſo does 
oppreſſion leave ignorance. The Iriſh in general 
are, as yet, unacquainted with the management of 
tobacco. This, the Government of Ireland muſt 
remedy, by promoting its cultivation; and by 
encouraging and ſupporting it in its infancy. 
That the climate of Ireland is ſuited to it, hath 
been proved ; for it hath been grown in the county 
of Cork, and lately in the county of Limerick, in 
large quantities and with ſucceſs. The ſnuff of 
Ireland too is in high requeſt. And the price of 
labour is much lower than in America. The cul- 
tivation of tobacco alſo decreaſes in Virginia and 
Maryland. And the expence of freight to all parts 
of Europe, muſt be leſs from Ireland than from 
America. Here then is an extenſive field opened 
for the proſperity of Ireland. But her rulers have 
lately been as remiſs in promoting her intereſts, as 
Britain hath heretofore been unwiſe in checking 
them. We refer to the emigrants from Geneva. 
The ſteps taken for the eſtabliſhment of the 


Geneveſe, were ſuited neither to the times nor the 


undertaking. The advantage of individuals in 
power 


18 
power was preferred to the good of the Nation; 
and while the ſpirit and the ſituation of the Iriſh 
were unheeded, the genius of the emigrants was 
unconſulted. Had ſuch been the conduct of the 
miniſters of Eliſabeth, when the Walloons and 
other artiſts ſought an aſylum in England, we 
could not, at this day, boaſt ſo great a progreſs in 
the manufactures of wool and other articles. Yet 
great as is this progreſs, the unwiſe policy of 
Britain hath raiſed up a formidable rival. Jealous 
of Ireland, Britain had ſhackled the woollen ma- 
nufacture of the Siſter Kingdom. The conſe- 
quence was, that France imported the Iriſh wool. 
Hence ſeveral advantages were accumulated in fa- 


vour of France. The productions of her country 


were taken in return for this wool ; her people 
were employed in manufacturing, with their own, 
the raw commodities collected from Ireland; her 
navigation was engaged in carrying this wool, 
when wrought, into foreign markets; whence 


| ſhe drew in exchange raw filk, the manufacturing 
of which occupied her people; and was again ex- 


ported to various parts of the globe. By ſuch 
meaſures does France rival Italy in her filk, and 
Britain in her woollen manufactures. 

The check given to the linen trade of France, 
by high duties, hath operated in favour of Ger- 
many, enriching them by the trade, and making 
the balance to preponderate againſt Britain. For- 
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merly the balance was more in her favour; but 
ſince the importation of German linens hath taken 
place, ſhe perceives a reverſe. This deſerves 
ſome conſideration. 

The importation of German linens is, by ſome, 
ſuppoſed to be more extenſive, at this moment, 
than heretofore. This operates againſt Ireland by 
the encouragement of her rival ; it operates againſt 
Scotland, who is rifing in the linen branch ; it 
operates aguinſt England, by the ſuperiority it 
affords againſt her in trade. Add to the advantages 
ariſing to Germany, from the admiſſion of her 
linens into the ports of Britain, the diſadvantages 
Britain ſuſtains from a prohibition, laid on ſeveral 
of her woollen manufactures, by ſome of the 
German States, and upon all by others. Does not 
this ſtatement of the commerce of Britain, demon- 
ſtrate the neceſſity for ſome reſolution in reſpect to 
the linen trade? If the intereſts of Ireland, of 
Scotland, and herſelf, be regarded, German linens 
will be prohibited. For this will alfo either ba- 
niſh a ſuperfluity, or, if there be not a ſuper- 
fluity, it will gain the manufacture to Britain and 
Ireland. 

Ireland ſhould be viewed in three points by 
Britain; and each merits her moſt ſerious atten- 
tion. Firſt, ſhe ſhould regard her as to her pro- 
duce and manufactures; ſecondly, as to her ſituation 
for commerce; thirdly, as to the ſupply of 

ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, offenſive, and defenſive, which ſhe 
affords againſt the enemies of Britain. Thoſe 
conſiderations muſt ſwell Ireland to an object of 
magnitude and high importance. She riſes a 
bulwark, beyond the barrier of Britain. Her 
military eſtabliſhment is 12,000 men. She aſſiſted 
Britain with a ſupply of 4000 men in America, 
during the late war. She abounds with ports for 
commerce; with materials for induſtry ; with men 
for ſoldiers; and with paſtures for flocks. Yet, 
extraordinary and lamentable it is, that while ſhe 
furniſhes furrounding nations with food and cloth- 
ing, her own peaſants are ill clothed, and worſe 
fed, than thoſe of any other nation in Europe. 
But as, on the extent of her exports her ſupply 
of ſailors hath been founded, Britain ſhould beware 
of encouraging, by her commercial ſyſtems, a com- 
petition in the American States, that, by ruining 
the trade of Ireland, muſt injure her own naval 
power. The trade and the wealth of Ireland are 
of the neareſt concern to Britain. 

It hath been ſuppoſed, that one third of the 
Rents of Ireland centre in Britain. Add to this 
the ſums ſpent by thoſe in purſuit of education, or 
of pleaſures; and by thoſe occaſionally reſorting 
to the ſeat of government. What ſums alſo are 
drawn from the Iriſh revenues by thoſe who are 
refidents in Britain. Were a calculation to be 
formed of the money expended in one ſmall 

City 
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city of England, by the Iriſh, in the courſe of a 
week, it muſt excite aſtoniſhment. During part 
of the winter of 1785, there were ſuppoſed to be 
in Bath 20,000 ſtrangers. But let the calculation 
be formed on the number of 15,000. Each of 
thoſe, on a general average of ſtation and total 
expence, muſt have ſpent 41. per week. Two 
thirds of the ſtrangers were likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
be Iriſh. But grant, that only one half was Iriſh. 
This eſtimate therefore produces a ſum of 30,000. 
expended by the Iriſh, during the courſe of a 
week in one ſmall city of England. But to what 
muſt ſuch a calculation in reſpect to London 
amount? Britain! if you have loſt a jewel in 
America, you poſſeſs a mine in Europe! Im- 
prove it. 

The Weſt India Iſlands are a treaſure to both 
B:icain and Ireland. For while they are de- 
pendant on them, they alſo contribute a mutual 
ſupport. The planters of Brazil, being outdone 
by the emulation of the Britith planters, Portugal 
reſigned the ſugar trade to Britain, and directed 
her reſearches into the bowels of the earth, where 
mines of gold have filled her expectations. En- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of Britain, France was 
rouſed to indyftry. A ſupply of ſugar was brought 
home, ſufficient for their conſumption ; and 2 
commerce took place, that enriched them with 
conſiderable treaſure. Succeſs is a ſpur to induſtry: 
| France 
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France flouriſhed. Power is defeated by its own 
conqueſts, and commerce dies a victim to thoſe 
riches which it accumulates : England hath fallen. 
But if the Miniſters of Britain will not be ruled, 
by the avaricious dictates of wealthy and monopo- 
lizing planters, the ſame road is open for acquir- 
ing a ſuperiority over the French, that crowned 
her erulation with the Portugueſe. Britain can- 
not devote too much attention to her Weſt India 
[ Iſlands. They ſupport navigation by various 
| modes of intercourſe. But, Men of Britain ! 
| Watch your Navigation Act; it is the Palla- 
dium of your naval power! Thoſe iſlands 
4 ftrengthen not only the maritime, but the in- 
, ternal force of Britain: for they promote in- 
2 duſtry in the mother country. They ſupport 
1 | ber fiſheries abroad; they encourage trade and 
e d agriculture at home, taking from her, wearing 
1 | apparel, implements of huſbandry, and pro- 
d 

re 


viſions. Enumerate with thoſe advantages, that 
by their connections with Africa and America, 
* other paſſages to wealth are opened for Britain. 
* Britain beheld through a medium of ſupply and 
ht navigation, which is formed by thoſe Iflands, 
{# is magnified into a great object in a commer- 
ch cial view, Thoſe, which conſtitute her import- 


y: ance, are conſequently entitled to her moſt ſedu- 
| lous Care. 


In reſpect to thoſe Iſlands, an active and inter- 
fering wiſdom is much wanted, which, like a 
K wheel 
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wheel conſtructed by an able mechaniſt, would 
communicate motion to every power that could 
ſtrengthen his ſyſtem, and accelerate the move. 
ments of induſtry. Cultivation ſhould, be pro- 
moted and extended in our Iflands. This in- 
duftry is, in theſe times, become neceſſary: be- 
fore this period, it was merely optional. For then 
it depended on the avaricious cravings of the 
mind ; now the preſervation of the Iflands is at 
ſtake. A new and aſpiring Empire hath ſprung / 

up on the North-weſt limits of her ſeas. 
Compoſed of the ſons of men, who had flown, 
for the ſake of liberty, from the oppreſſive tyranny 
of Sovereigns, or from the intolerant ſpirit of 
bigotry, who preferred freedom in frightful ſoli 
tudes, to flavery in their native ſoil ; compoſed of 
men fired with the ſpirit of enterprize and ambi- 
tion; compoſed of men, whoſe atrocious and cri- 
minal fortitude was doomed, by the lenity of 
Britain, to be expiated by tranſportation and ſer- 
vice in America; compoſed of ſuch free and daring 
ſouls, the Americans may, perhaps, exhibit in the 
eighteenth century, the origin of a ſecond Rome. 
In their States are deſcendants of warlike Germans 
enjoying liberty, whoſe fathers were driven by 
perſecution from their Palatinate. Here are ſons 
of the martial Swedes, proud in their freedom. 
Here are the orderly and ceconomical Dutch, 
laborious in the purſuit of property. And here are 
Engliſh, and French, in full poſſeſſion of both. 
Will 
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Will ſuch aſpiring ſpirits be content? Or men, 
whoſe freedom had gained an aſylum from civil or 
religious oppreſſion ; characters, whoſe enterprize 
had acquired riches; perſons, whoſe puniſhments 
had bcen improved into the property of virtue; 
men, whole different ſyſtems, as to Church, claſh- 
ed not with their principles, as to the State ; but 
who formed an union in eſtabliſhments of liberty 
and property, could not coolly look on, while their 
charters were tearing aſunder ; while the juſtice of 
Nations was trampled on; and while ſons of 
freedom, launching out into licentiouſneſs, were 
forging chains for them. America was abuſed. 
But Britain hath been ſold. Walpole aſſerted, 
that corruption, rooted in every man's heart, over- 
ſhadowed this whole Iſland. Were he living, he 
might extend his aſſertion with his views, and 
behold, with ſtreaming eyes, its effects in Ame- 
rica. Where avarice, treachery, and the ſlaugh- 
ter of our men, call aloud for national juſtice. 
It is an expiation due to thoſe who have fallen a 
devoted ſacrifice to their country. It is an atone- 
ment due to Britain. It may be an example to 
poſterity. abs: 

Would that ſome daring ſpirit, fired with enthu- 
fiaſm and glory, had plunged his ſword into that 
breaſt which baſely ſold the honour of its country, 
its country's greatneſs, the lives of thouſands, and 
the happineſs of millions for the ſake of lucre. 
His conduct ought to have been tranſmitted to ſuc- 


ceeding 
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cceding ages, in characters of his own blood, 
But this wiſh of our ſoul, this glowing invocation is 
levelled only againſt the foul practiſes of diſhonor, 
not againſt the ſtruggles for freedom. No! May 
it be as univerſal as exiſtence, and as eternal in its 
duration. But the charge of more zeal than pru- 
dence may, perhaps, be laid againſt us here : and 
the doctrine be decried as dangerous. Away with 
ſuch ſecondary principles of action! Reaſon, 
Juſtice, Example, are our threefold protection. 
Had the ſpirit of ſome Britain been inſpired by 
Roman enthufiaſm to ſo noble a ſacrifice, he would 
have been ſhielded by the ſanction of juſtice, though 
he violated the form. The Valerian law puniſhed 
the enemies of the State with death, and reſorted 
not to the ſlow proceſs of Juſtice, till the traitor was 
executed. And fays Ulpian, the renowned Lawyer, 
cc when * we have juſt cauſe that, does not admit 
of delay, we are permitted to puniſh, not to haſten 
the puniſhment, but to prevent the danger, and 
afterwards to enter on the formalities of accuſation.“ 
If a man attempt to deprive us of our wealth, or 
of our life, we are juſtified in deſtroying him. 
What then ſhould have been his due, who was 
robbing the Nation not only of her treaſurcs, but 
of her people, nay and thouſands of her ſubjects 
of 


* Vel alia, juſta cauſa, moram non recipiunt non 
pznz feſtinatione, ſed praveniendi periculi cauſa punire 
permutit, deinde ſcribere. Ulpian. 
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of their lives. Other * crimes you may pro- 
ſecute, when they have been perpetrated; but 
unleſs you guard againſt the commiſſion of this, 
in vain will you afterwards reſort to judgment. On 
Cato's opinion therefore do we ſtand. And with 
his ſpirit do we aſſume the ſentiment of Fortitude ; 
+ were the fabric of this world breaking around 
me, I ſhould ſtand unawed amidſt the mighty 
ruin. 


& Heu quantum terræ potuit Pelagique parari 
Hoc quem civiles fuderunt ſanguine dextra.” 


But though Britain may not procure, let her pre- 
ſerve Empire. The fate of her Weſt-India Iſlands 
is in a balance, and the ſword of America may 
turn the ſcale. They riſe up at preſent as reſtraints 
to the extent of the Empire of the States. But 
revolutions turn on power and ambition. Are the 
A Iſlands able to oppoſe both? Slaves enervated by 
the ſun, and worn out by toil, have neither ſtrength 
nor inclination for refiſtance. The plans therefore 
and operations of Britain ſhould undergo a change 
in and out of thoſe ſettlements. Oppreſſion ſhould 
be baniſhed, cultivation be extended, and induſtry 
be rewarded. And as, between flouriſhing colonies 
and mother countries, there is a rcciprocal ratio, 

that 


* Cztera enim maleficia tune perſequare cum facta ſunt, 
hoc niſi provideris ne accidat ubi evenit fruſtra judicia explores. 
SAL. Bel. Cat. 

t * Si fractus illabatur orbis Impovidum ferient ruin,” 
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that holds in wealth and population, both m | 
be increaſed, at home, and abroad, by ſuch W 
alteration of ſyſtem. It is on the increaſe of a 
duſtry and population, that the ſole ſupport of the 
Britiſh Empire can be founded. Her ſtrength and 
her ſalvation are her navy. Britain you aroſe © 
from the Occan into ſplendour ; and it is than 
too your glory will ſet. 4 
Thus have we laboured for the good of man. 
kind... To whoſe benefit and uſe, intelligence 
was: conſecrated by the Divinity himſelf, If our | i 
ardour hath been high, we plead youth: if o 
zeal hath been exceſſive, judges ! before 5 
1 


tribunaſ we bow, your happineſs was our object 
we ſubmit ourſelves to your reproach. Our co 1 
hath been through an extenſive horizon, and | 
have not been able to reſt, but merely to 99 45 
the ſummit of objects. Some more powerful | 
comprehenfive minds may explore more 
and work out accompliſhed ends from — 
ſuch other weak beginners. For it is from ſtream 
that the ocean derives its depths ; it is from 
minute particles that mountains riſe into mag 
nificence ; from atoms, that the univerſe col ._- 


its greatneſs. 
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